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with, nothing unusual in Louisiana politics. In Texas, on Jackson Day,
secessionists held an irregular election for members of a convention; as
only the friends of the move participated, it could be announced as an
"overwhelming" victory.8
While the southern conventions were reacting the Senate staged its
last full-dress week. For the final time all the leaders were present.
Crittenden led off on Monday, donning the mantle of Henry Clay and
speaking for conciliation.9 Toombs answered him immediately in an
oratorical effort that could be summed up in four words: "Give us our
rights."10 Tuesday was Jackson Day and Congress celebrated it by the
time-honored recess. On this Democratic saint's day, Buchanan finished
the message which he and his cabinet decided must be sent to Congress
to place on it the blame for inaction. He had discarded much of Black's
draft, particularly a long diatribe against South Carolina. He detailed
the early phases of his negotiations with the commissioners, enclosing
as exhibits their letters of December 28 and 30 but omitting their final
letter which he had so indignantly refused to receive. He clung tena-
ciously to his narrow concept of his power, reiterating his opposition to
secession while insisting again that he had no lawful means to meet it.
The responsibility, he repeated, rested upon Congress; either they must
give him the force to meet the specific crisis, or they themselves must
make more serious efforts to conciliate. He endorsed the Crittenden
proposal. The Star of the West was not mentioned, but rumors of dan-
ger to undefended Washington were included in this message.11
Buchanan's denial of executive authority reached Congress Wednes-
day, giving the secessionists a weapon to turn against him. In the Senate
Slidell opened on Holt, pressing a resolution which inquired by what
right the President allowed Holt to act as Secretary of War without
Senate approval. Jefferson Davis undertook to add to the exhibits of the
message the suppressed letter, which was well calculated to lower further
the prestige of the federal executive office; Preston King of New York
tried to stop the reading of this "treasonable" document; but it was
heard nevertheless and printed in the Globe as part of Davis's remarks.
The House immediately set up a select committee of two Republicans, a
Douglas Democrat elected by Republican support, and two regular
Democrats to consider Buchanan's message,12